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This document is a collection of three papers 
prepared as a result of a mandate for a collaborative approach in 
preparing professionals for the public schools in Hew York State. In 
"Working through a Consortium," C. Michael Darcy, writing on the 
assumption that the consortium is the most desirable future state for 
the governance of teacher education, discusses some problems 
involved, organizational structure, and some affirmatives fcTx using a 
consortium for solving governance problems. In "Consortia: Striving 
toward a Unified Profession," Robert E. Gabreys discusse^^^he 
rationale for consortia, basic concerns in making consortia 
operational, and an effort to establish a consortium involving 
Syracuse University. "Collaboration: It's Worth All the Pain!" by 
Hary Mann includes a discussion on setting the stage for consortia, 
problems of collaborative decision making in education consortia, 
collaboration in performance-based teacher education, and guidelines. 
Two appendixes and a bibliography for shared decision making are 
included. (PD) 
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FOREWORD 



In the section on teacher education and certification In the 1972 
Regents Plan for the Development of Postsecondary Education, the Board 
of Regents stated a conviction that "The preparation of teachers should 
Involve a nuiober of pertinent agencies and Individuals; Including schools, 
higher Institutions, professional staffs, and relevant agencies. The 
Ideal professional training would Integrate theoretical understanding and 
clinical experience In a system of mutual correction and reinforcement." 

The policy set by the Board of Regents Is being Implemented by requir- 
ing preparatory programs to give evidence of the significant functional 
Involvement of representation of the schools, professional staffs of the 
schools, and college or university In the planning, development. Implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of preparatory programs. 

The mandate for a collaborative approach In preparing professionals 
for the public schools has raised a host of questions among members of the 
State's educational community. Moreover, while there Is general agreement 
that there Is a need for closer cooperation among the three parties In 
preparing teachers there exists a considerable amount of uncertainty among 
the parties as to the degree and kind of collaboration which is appropriate. 

It should be noted that there are several examples of developing or 
operating consortia in New York. In some Instances the consortia have been 
developed in response to Department stimulation. Such is the case in the 
thirteen Trial Projects. Some represent direct Federal program support as 
in the case of the National Teacher Corps programs in New York. And some 
are the result of the realization that Improvement in teacher education and 
certification requires the significant Involvement of the schools, their 
professional staffs, and higher education. 

At the Department's request three persons who are intimately Involved 
in preparatory program consortia were asked to prepare papers dealing with 
collaboration from their own perspective. The three papers are presented 
with the hope that they will be of help to the administration and staff of 
both public schools and higher education Institutions. 

Also Included in this publication are some sample working agreements 
between the parties at Interest in consortia and a bibliography of some 
references which relate to the collaborative issues. 
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WORKING THROUGH A CONSORTIUM 



Michael Darcy 

The analysis of a problem involves three phases. Firsts the situa- 
tion must be described. Then one or more alternative, possible, future 
states must be identified. Finally, a choice must be made and plans laid 
for the achievement of the most desirable, or least undesirable, possible 
future states. The situation is that the parties to teacher education 
have each been criticizing the preparation of new teachers and each has 
been assigning the responsibility for this failure to the other. Among 
the various alternatives which were considered the Teacher Corps Programs 
and the Regents of the State of New York, and others have selected the 
use of consortia as the most desirable, or least undesirable, future 
states for the governance of teacher education. Now the parties, which 
formally enjoyed the luxury of being able to criticize with limited 
liability for improving the situation, must cooperatively make plans and 
take responsibility for implementing the mandated future state. 

A consortium is a partnership or union of corporate entities. There 
is an implication of an institutional peer group relationship. It is 
not an arrangement whereby one entity is in the employ or subordinated 
or is the client of the other. A consortium is an operational arrange- 
ment for the accomplishment of certain tasks. It is held together by an 
overlap of interests — in this case, teacher education, A consortium 
is also an organization, but without the traditional sanctions of most 
organizations. Until it is firmly established, and often not th;^n, a 
consortium does not control its membership or its own resources. Actually 
the reverse is true. The membership tends to control the consortium 
through granting or withholding resources or cooperation. For these 
reasons a consortium can't be forced. The consortium has to grow through 
the shared experience of solving consortium problems. 

The first problem, in order of occurrence, is the evolution of a 
common vocabulary through which the members of the consortium can communi- 
cate. At the very first meeting problems of communication become evident. 
As the consortium has to deal with real people on a peer group level this 
problem cannot be resolved, a priori, through a glossary, A glossary pre- 
pared and presented before the group comes to a decision that a glossary 
is necessary, will most likely be taken as a move to establish status by 
one party by means of talking down to the others, A common vocabulary has 
to evolve from the group over a period of time. 

The second problem which will probably occur but which will probably 
be obvious long before the group can discuss it is that of mutual respect. 
In calling together professors of education as representatives of colleges, 
administrators representing school districts, and teacher union leaders 
as representatives of teachers, the group starts with a number of stereo- 
types which can be used to excuse one's own closed mind. College professors 
are often seen by others as impractical ivory tower dweltifers. College 
professors often see others as fine workers in the field who have no theo- 
retical grasp of what they are doing. Teacher union people are often 
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viewed by others as narrowly Interested In only the monetary aspects 
of teacher welfare. Teacher union people often view administrators and 
professors as paternalistic status seekers who don't know what it's 
like in the classroom. Overcoming preconceptions and building a basis 
for effective cooperation takes time and patience* Each representative 
of each constituency has to be given time to express his personal and 
Institutional point of view and to absorb the views of others. 

Related to this problem is the problem of working out a style of 
cooperation. Some consortia will rely on formal statements^ a constitu- 
tlont by-*laws» resolutions^ and Robert's Rules. Others will choose an 
Informal style. Some will devote a portion of each meeting to social 
activities and community building while others will be businesslike. 
These styles also take time to evolve. These styles should be allowed 
to evolve. The presentation by one group of a set of answers to ^his 
or other problems without \7aiting for the group to decide that a formal 
statement Is needed will probably not be an acceptable move. The group 
will need time to develop its working style. 

The process of communication often provides a problem. If it is 
not solved early on it will recur. There seem to be three types of com-- 
munication in a consortium. The first is the exchange of thoughts, in- 
formation and feelings as the group works out its problems and tasks. 
This is usually done on a face-" to-f ace basis at meetings. The group 
should be careful not to fix people and constituencies into position 
by putting too much down on paper. The memory has the capacity to edit 
itself and delete unfortunate statements. The second type of communi-* 
cation is the statement of agreements. This is often done in the form 
of minutes of the meetinge Whichever constituency has the greatest 
facility for the duplication and distribution of minutes or other 
official communications should be charged with that function. It seems 
that it takes two weeks for most consortia to communicate in writing to 
all the representatives; one day to write, one day to type, one day to 
duplicate, address and mail, three days for the public mail, one day 
for the office mail and a week to read and absorb the information. 
There are some routine bits of information which can be distributed 
more quickly such as cancellation of a meeting. This can be done by 
phone but it takes a person who has all day to make the several phone 
calls to reach all those involved. Again the function should be given to 
that person or constituency which has the resources to carry it out. 
Whatever type of communication problem and alternative resolutions are 
considered, their common solution involves time. 

Each of the problems considered to this point has a common factor 
in their solution time. How will the consortium "buy" the time it needs? 
One way to buy time is with money or some resource which can be converted 
into money. For example, at least one consortium has proposed to pay 
those attending consortium meetings for their time. Several consortia 
have arrangements whereby the administrators and teachers serving on the 
consortia get released time from other assignments for some if not all 
consortia business. In some cases it may be possible to grant consortia 
participants either graduate credit for independent study or seminar or 
in-district^ in-service credit for service to the district. 
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Possibly more Important In the long run than the dollars Involved la 
the recognition that the efforts put forth have value and are recognized 
and accepted. If the participants » whether Institutions or lndlvldual&» 
begin to see a useful » valuable program emerge that reflects the concerns 
and ideas brought to the group by that participant* their continued cooper- 
ation is probable • The worth and value of the participation of individual 
representatives and institutional members of a consortium can be given 
formal recognition through the structure of the consortium. For example* 
the quorum rule should state that all three classes of institutions which 
are members of the consortium must be represented. The voting procedure 
should require not only a majority of those present and voting; but also a 
majority from each class of Institution represented. 

One of the tasks of a consortium is organizing itself to solve the 
problems of program development* operation and renewal with which it is 
faced • Various committees or task groups must be set up* Ihese need to 
relate to each other and to the consortium and to the individuals given 
specific responsibility for performing particular tasks. Any number of 
variations are possible but it would seem that at least three levels of 
organization have been needed in those consortia now functioning* The 
first level* called by various names* Is concerned with policy and the 
overall direction of the consortium* It is on this level that matters 
of conflicting membev interests or values are resolved* It is also this 
level that acts as the legal entity* the consortium* when submitting pro-- 
posals* or making decisions* A second level is that of committees or task 
groups or task forces. These can be organized around topics such as gen- 
eral education* math education and the like* but they also need to be 
organized around consortium functions such as management staff* resources* 
internal communications* project evaluation* and so forth. The third 
level is that of individuals* people given particular jobs to do. 

The evolution and formalization of such a structure* more or less 
elaborated as the needs and resources of the consortium indicate* will 
greatly facilitate the work of the consortium. It will allow individ- 
uals the freedom* within known limits^ to work and develop programs* It 
will allow matters of detail to be dealt with by the appropriate people 
or groups. It will keep to a minimum the time expended by individuals 
or groups on issues which have to be dealt with on the policy level* 
Emphasis should be placed on the evolution and the formalization of 
these relationships* They will take time to evolve. Many false starts 
will be made before the system is established. Formalization is neces- 
sary in the sense that these arrangements are agreed upon and known or 
the whole deal can be ignored. 

The total effort may be wasted because of small errors in developing 
the idea or its presentation and the idea may be lost. Further* the devel- 
opment of the idea* in this model* must occur at least twice* once in the 
startup group and again in the larger group. Through a consortium several 
tasks can be accomplished at the same time. 

Through the consortium* a proposal can be aired and knowledge gained 
as to what Is acceptable and unacceptable to the various constituencies* 
A working knowledge of the constraints within which the other constituen- 
cies exist is available to each participant, 
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Cooperation needed for cooperative Implementation of an acceptable 
Idea Is largely assured because the idea is one worked out cooperatively. 
A coordinated program for a major change on all levels can be designed, 
including the support system. For exaiiq>le, a team teaching program could 
be worked out involving changes in organizational patterns, the teacher's 
contract, the use of school resources and the training of personnel for 
new roles. While it may have to be presented to others in the constitu- 
encies for approval, the presentor is a member of that constituency who 
was delegated to bring in new ideas. His problem is much smaller than 
that of an outsider seeking entry. 

Difficulties and problems can be negotiated in one place through an 
exisitlng structure. Without the three-way consortium, the negotiations 
would have to take at least twice as long in bilateral negotiations. For 
example, a teachers* union idea would have to be negotiated with the dis- 
trict separately and then with the university. If they both agreed in gen- 
eral but had specific objections which differed, the idea would have to 
go back to the district and then back to the university, and so forth. By 
bringing the three constituencies together in one place, the idea can be 
presented in one meeting, discussed, brought back to the constituencies, 
and voted upon at the next meeting. 

The consortium also provides a structure for the rather separate 
viewpoints of the constituencies to Interact. Something seen from one 
point of view may be quite different from another viewpoint. Some, for 
example, believe that colleges should have an Important influence on the 
curriculum of secondary schools. The school people believe that the 
expectation of the colleges do not take into account the limitations of 
resources and the development of students. If colleges dominate teacher 
training, teachers might be prepared who can teach content and not children. 
The schools mip,ht prepare teachers of children who know no content. By 
sharing program governance an approximation of balance may be achieved. 

A consortium that works and shares Information and decision making is 
an excellent vehicle for the design, maaageQient, evaluation and redesign 
of a project whose goal is change. Such a consortium will have many 
problems and will have answers for those problems. A consortium which is 
used to protect the turf defended by its members has fundamental problems 
which will limit its usefulness to that displayed by the League of Nations. 

Occasionally, there may be questions which a particular institution 
or institutional representative sees clearly and feels are important. 
However, it may be likely that severe problems would arise if a particu- 
lar constituency would take a position on that question. In such cases 
it may be desirable to use either a consultant or a field trip to another 
project to implant the uncomfortable idea into the consortium's thinking. 
The decision will still have to be made by the consortium, but a better 
choice nay be possible if the idea, at first, comes from outside. 



CONSORTIA; STRIVING TOWARD A UNIFIED PROFESSION 



Robert E. Gabrys 



With the current emphasis on shared decision making and collabora- 
tion to effect improvement in teacher training programs, the word "con- 
sortia** is deemed particularly appropriate to define the organizational 
patterns for teacher education of the future. The term meaning "to 
unite in company," "to share the saiae fate" or "partner" is at the core 
of the new relationships between the various constituencies involved in 
teacher education. Not only are school districts being asked to partici- 
pate in university programs, but they are being asked to form a new unit 
that will assume responsibility for the training process to assure "fate 
control" over the future of professional trainees. 

Rationale: 

The concept allows the teaching profession to look at professional 
education not only as it relates to undergraduate and graduate degree 
programs but to the total development of the teacher throughout his/her 
career. Consortia have the potential to play the role of a professional 
board similar to that which operates in the ^case of other professions 
such as law and medicine. Such a unit can allow the profession to estab*** 
llsh its own standards, continually assess these standards, and aid its 
membership in their continuous professional development. 

Traditional criticisms of teacher preparation programs have centered 
on the "ivory tower" thinking of universities, the unreality of the pro- 
grams, and the firm theoretical basis for training programs that are 
seldom Integrated with field practice. Developing consortia would begin 
to address these issues. 

The movement toward competency->based teacher education only serves 
to increase the need for collaboration among various members of the pro- 
fession. In looking at the questions raised by AACTE in reference to com- 
petence-based Qducatlon, one can readily say that the answers must come 
from the profession at large: 

1. What constitutes broad Involvement in the 
design and evaluation of programs? 

2. Who speaks for the profession? 

3. Who represents the community? 
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A, How specifically should they /competencies/ 
he spelled out? 

5. Can perfonnarAce criteria be established for 
generic elements of teaching, or TTJUSt the 
criteria be detailed specifically? 

6. Who should establish criteria? 

7. F!ov high should the competency thresholds 
be? \^o is to decide? 

8. Can appropriate performance criteria be 
established in the affective and psycho- 
notor domains? 

9. Who assesses teaching performance? 

10, How is performance to be assessed? 

11. VJhat instruments and procedures are to be 

used? 

These issues directly involve freedom of teachers, accountability, teacher 
contract negotiations* teachers' responsibility to children, parents, and 
society, the responsibilities of teachor training institutions and the 
relationship between theory and practice, and campus and field experiences. 
Therefore, such questions cannot be answered by one agency. What is needed 
is a shared decision making system that allows for inputs for all con- 
cerned consortia. 

The basis for determining teacher competencies would seem to come from 
three main areas: 

1. Tradition 

2. Research 

3. Professional judgment 

The sparcity of research in this area means that a heavy emphasis needs 
to be placed on professional judgment which necessitates the involvement of 
the total profession. Tradition will serve to Insure constructive change 
rather than change for the sake of change and forestall the possibility of 
"throwing out the baby with the bath water." 

Basic Concerns in Making Consortia Operational 

1. Participants 

Which professionals should be involved in consortia? Why? 

a. Teacher Eduaation Institutions^ It is here 
that many of the resources, both hardware and 
software^are available to facilitate the ad- 
vancement of the profession through the 
study and analysis of the teaching-learning 
process, training of prospective teachers in 
specific skills, and improvement of instruc-* 
tion. 



b. The Practicing Profession. Teachers should be 
Involved insofar as they are the true test of 
the realism of the program and most able to 
supply Input concerning the effectiveness of 
the merging of theory and practice. 

c. The Teacher's Association, Involvement here 
Is crucial due to the nature of negotiations. 
As the time approaches when associations will 
be able to focus less on monetary and fringe 
benefit Issues and become a lobby for Improve- 
ment of Instruction and Inservlce training, 
they will be in a position to exercise a leader- 
ship role in teacher education. 

d. School District Administration. It is with 
the district where the legal responsibility 
for children lies and it is the district which 
must lend administrative support in terms of 
teacher time, and commitment for the Center 
activities, as well as representing the community. 

e. State Education Department. The New York 
State Education Department is committed to 
providing leadership In the field of teacher 
preparation and will be seeking widespread 
support for the CBTE movement in New York 
State. It, too, should have the opportunity 
to become involved in consortia. 

f . Students, Since CBTE carries with it a stress 
on individualization and response to student 
needs , it seems appropriate that students 
share in the decision making process, thereby 
injecting a degree of "fate control" into the 
program and assuring response to student needs. 

Needless to say, a case could be made for many moze con- 
stituencies being represented, yet the board must be of a workable 
size. The case is made for the above representatives having 
voting power on the board with inputs from many other areas. 
The board should be committed to seeking views and opinions of 
various interest groups, e.g. community groups, either when they 
wish to provide inputs to the board's considerations or when it is 
appropriate to seek their views. 

Time and Program 

One of the difficulties that has confronted teacher prep- 
aration institutions is the total divorce of preservice and 
inservlce programs. The divorce has resulted in the fact that 
preservice programs have become bound by the time restraints 



surrounding undergraduate degree programs. Students 
expect to graduate In four years and teacher prepara- 
tion Institutions realistically allow no more time 
than that for training. The movement toward three- 
year baccalaureate degree programs only serves to 
heighten the problem. 

Consortia must begin to look at preservice and 
inservice on a continuum. Pi^eservlce programs should 
be competency bound rather than degree bound. If the 
consortium serves as a professional board which judges 
competence » the training of teachers can be freed 
from the semester structure and be looked upon as 
developmental. No longer would the attainment of a 
certificate or a baccalaureate degree be viewed as 
an end of the training program^ but rather as a phase 
In career development. 

The danger is that consortia will restrict them- 
selves only to preservice out of fear of confronting 
the basic Issues of teacher renewal because of teacher 
association and union pressures and thereby drastically 
restrict their ability to have a significant impact 
on teaching as a profession. 

Parity 

One of the most difficult concepts related to the 
notion of consortia is that of parity. If parity is 
defined as having equal votes in a shared decision- 
making situation, the term differs little from the 
concept of consortia and poses only mechanical prob- 
lems. 

If parity is considered as equality in more than 
mechanical and representational matters , it poses 
insurmountable problems. Don Bigelow described a 
consortium as "a group of strange bedfellows..." 
The fact that a strong power base exists In each of 
the groups represented In the consortia means that 
each group will be struggling to represent its own 
viewpoints. This is not bad per se » but reflects a 
political situation that exists d e facto . Rather 
than argue that all groups must be equal , consor- 
tia should establish the feeling of confidence in 
the expertise of each of the constituencies. Truly 
this is the basis for the consortium - that each 
constituency has its own particular area of exper- 
tise, the totality of which makes up the "profession." 



Equality might well exist in the organizational 
and representational areas, but to presume that all 
Tnetnbers are equal gives rise to the same problems 
posed by the U.S. Constitution when it states "all 
men are created equal." What is the operational 
definition of such a statement? 

Rather, consortia should emphasize that the pro- 
fession is a conglomerate of various constituencies 
that join together to form a unit, the whole of 
which is greater than the sum of its parts. Each 
group has a particular input and role to play, and 
the dominance of any one group will fluctuate with 
the particular input of the issue being considered. 
If we concern ourselves with accepting the fact that 
each group has an input that is significant in the 
light of the total picture, rather than the "equality 
of constituencies significant movement and change 
can occur. To emphasize "equality" would seem to 
foster "philosophical discussion" but not "change." 

Legal Responsibility for Certification 

Traditionally certification has been the legal 
responsibility of the State Education Department 
and this responsibility has been shared with teacher 
preparation institutions as they have sought to 
establish "register" or "filed" programs that 
carried with then both institutional degrees and a 
recommendation for certification. 

If consortia are to establish shared decision 
making procedures, the responsibility for teacher 
training must become a shared responsibility, not 
only programmatically but also legally and finan- 
cially. Presently higher education institutions 
must deal with school districts on a "permission" 
basis: "May we place students in your schools? 
Will you allow them to hav<i the following experi- 
ences?" Schools have tenaciously held on to the 
notion that the institutions train teachers and 
use the schools for one component of the program. 
The clamor for a voice in teacher training all 
too often means "criticism" of existing univer- 
sity programs, hut all too infrequently deals 
with additional teacher time for working with 
university students and faculty to improve train- 
ing programs. Teachers insist on increased pay-* 
ment for participating in such programs since 
it is not their job to train teachers. Tliey see 
themselves as working for the university, doing the 
university's job^ rather than as having an opportunity 
to control and participate in tlie making of their 
own future. 



School district adsdnlstratlons all too often will 
not allow inservice programs to be offered during the 
school day and frown upon released time for teacher 
development. All of this happens under the guise that 
teacher education is not the job of the school or is 
somehow unrelated to the improvement of instruction. 

These myths must be demythologized. The job of 
teacher education must be shared by the profession. 
Teachers » school districts » professional associations 
and universities must share in the commitment o^time 
and resources necessary to conduct a collaboratl\^ 
program. Teacher associations need to focus their 
efforts on negotiating time for teachers to partici- 
pate in teacher development programs rather than on how 
many student teachers a teacher may have in a given 
year. 

In other words, the profession must become 
legally responsible for certifying its members and 
thereby accountable for itself to the public. 

No one group may de-select itself from the pro- 
fession by rejecting its responsibilities to pre- 
setrve, improve and foster its own growth. Failure to 
accept such responsibility means that the teacher 
will not be viewed as a "professional** but as a 
technlciant and will foster the all too prevalent belief 
that "anyone (and therefore everyone) is an expert 
in education*" 

Representation 

Insofar as a consortium is composed of a cluster 
of representatives, a communication problem is inevit- 
able. 

Representatives have a tendency to vocalize their 
own views and biases and hence sometimes fail to truly 
represent the views of their constituencies. 

It is not enough for any group to elect a repre- 
sentative to a seat on the consortium; a communl** 
cation network must be established to keep everyone 
abreast of what is happening in relation to the pro- 
gram. Everyone must have the feeling that his views 
are welcome ^d will be heard. Associations must 
truly represent classroom teachers in more ways than 
providing for physical and safety needs. School 
district administrators must represent the community. 
Teacher education institutions must represent the 
best thinking of their colleagues. Students must be 
freely able to speak out. State departments of educa^ 
tlon must actively seek legislation to foster efforts 
for development programs. A high trust level must be 
established so that the consortium may serve the real 



needs of Its constituency - the students*. Hence, 
the representatives should be constantly reporting 
to their constituencies and seeking their views 
and reactioitS and be held strictly accountable to 
them. 

6. Finances 

When one begins to talk about consortia the 
question of funding is immediately raised. If 
the consortia were legally responsible for teacher 
education, more willingness for each of the groups 
to financially •'back" the program might be forth- 
coming. Every day, teacher centers, trial projects, 
etc., are in danger of dying from the withdrawal 
of Federal/state monies. 

Consortia should be accountable for maintaining 
financial solvency rather than relying on "sugar 
daddies" for their existence. 

Not that federal /state monies should not be 
applied to consortia, but such monies should be 
for developmental aspects of the programs rather 
than maintenance. Priorities must be established 
and teacher education must rank high in each of 
the constituencies if the consortia are to be 
effective. Agencies must literally be asked to 
make a financial commitment to teacher education 
if they wish a voice in determining its future. 

A public relations campaign should be estab- 
lished to reorient the public to view teacher educa- 
tion in the light of the improvement of instruc- 
tion which results in improved learning for 
children. The public then will respond, but also 
will demand that the profession achieve this end. 

The confidence of the public in educators can- 
not be presupposed, but must be sought after in an 
organized and honest way. Bond issues fail, not 
because the public dees not believe in schooling, 
but because schoofs have failed to demonstrate 
that teachers do make a difference. Teachers must 
present the view that they are not only concerned 
with the needs of individual students, but also 
that they can effectively respond to those needs. 
Heart is indeed neca^sary, but not sufficient. 
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The public must see real benefits from schools 
If It Is to continue to pour In millions of dollars 
each year. So far these benefits are not very 
visible and perhaps this is the most telling tes- 
timony to the need for consortia. Each group has 
separately tried to design its own programs, fight 
its own issues, seek constructive change * perhaps 
by Joining forces these efforts will be directed 
into new channels that will improve learning and 
thereby gain public support. 



An Effort to Establish a Consortium Involvin,^ Syracuse University: 

Aware of the multiplicity of problems confronting any institution or 
group of institutions attempting to establish consortia programs, Syracuse 
University School of Education has undertaken to enter into a partnership 
with the West Genesee Central School District to establish a consortium 
entitled: The Teacher Development Center . The Center saw its inception 
during the 1973-74 school year and has encountered many of the problems 
previously mentioned. To date, efforts are being made to resolve these 
obstacles and effect a new unit that will be Jointly responsible for the 
training of preservice and inservice teachers. The most significant 
characteristics of this Center are: 

1. True governance by consortia - manifest 
by shared decision making in the formula- 
tion, development and Implementation of 
pre/inservice programs. 

2. The integration of campus and field 
experiences. 

3. The integration of pre- and inservice 
programs . 

4. A Center coordinator who holds faculty 
rank in both school district and 
university and who is located in the 
schools full time. 

5. Onsite Inservice programs on the basis 
of teacher self-assessed needs that are 
primarily supported by tuition benefits 
accrued through the preservice component. 

A detailed description of the Center can be found in Appendix A, 
entitled: West Genesee Central Schools - Syracuse University Teacher 
Development Center, Statement of Agreement . 
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Allov;lng for the pains of growth, both agencies at this time feel 
the Center has much to offer the future of the profession and are 
coinmitted to developing a true partnership teacher education program. 

The partners in the consortium have undertaken boldly to break 
through the barriers of autonomy and distrust to begin to develop a 
teacher education program that holds the promise of unpredictable yet 
massive Improvement of teacher training which promises to Improve the 
quality of "instruction" and thereby Improve learning for students - 
an ambitious undertaking not meant for the fainthearted^ and in which 
only the strong survive. 
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COLLABORATION - IT'S WORTH ALL THE PAINl 



Mary Mann 



Futurists such as Toffler (1970) and Rahn and Wiener (1967) observe 
that survival of organizations and mankind very likely depends upon the 
ability of autonomous entitles to come together to achieve conmon objec- 
tives. As society becomes more complex^ the interrelationships among 
once separate subgroups grow* The actions of one group affect more and 
more outside groups and each ls» In turnt affected by the actions of 
more and iDore other groups. As Is evident In only one example today» 
the actions of everyone from the Arab nations, our government, and the oil 
companies to the truck driver, service station owner and the consumer 
affect each other and ultimately all of us. It is conceivable that the 
solution to the energy crisis and to further problems may be beyond our 
reach before Interrelated groups feel enough urgency to participate in 
collaborative planning, decision making and problem solving and, more 
importantly, to develop the skills necessary to do so. 

There have not been and are not many collaborative efforts in exis- 
tance where decision making is equally shared by autonomous organizations 
or groups. Such efforts are rarely initiated voluntarily because 1) the 
thought has not occurred, 2) they are perceived as a threat to existing 
power and autonomy, 3) of historical rivalries, 4) of a lack of avail- 
able theory on how to proceed on such a complex course, and/or 5) a 
strong enough sense or urgency is lacking — the survival of each organ- 
ization is not seen to be threatened by the lack of collaboration. If 
such collaboration is rarely entered into voluntarily but is essential 
to the achievement, of an important objective, perhaps it Is necessary 
that some powerful outside pressure provide the impetus. 

SETTING THE STAGE 

Actions taken by the New York State Education Department appear* to 
be providing just such an impetus to the collaboration of institutions 
of higher education, school districts and teachers in the area of teacher 
education and certification. For its Trial Projects the Department has 
mandated parity decision making in the design, implementation, evaluation 
and management of CBTE programs. Moreover, training institutions through- 
out the State have been informed that they must "functionally involve" 
school districts and teachers in developing their programs if such pro- 
grams are to be approved for certification. 

The interrelationships of these groups is seen clearly when one 
reviews some of the following fears, reservations, objections and pres- 
sures which converged to draw them together following the public dis- 
closure in 1971-72 of the Regents Statewide Plan for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion: 



Mary Mcam is Director of the Southern Tier Trial Project 
in Corning^ New York 



Colleges and Universities 



a) found themselves expected to launch revolu- 
tionary new programs when they barely had 
enough resources to sustain current ones 

b) perceived a potential erosion In their pre- 
eminent teacher training role 

c) questioned basing certification on as yet 
untested teacher training and assessment 
procedures 

d) feared a loss of academic freedom 

e) were reminded of the widespread dissatis- 
faction with their current training pro- 
grams and of their powerlessness, vls-a-vls 
their own Inertia, bureaucracies , financial 
sources, and the State in responding to 
that criticism. 

Teacher Association Leaders 

a) feared deterioration of professional stan- 
dards, prestige and security 

b) opposed periodic review for certification 
maintenance 

c) opposed the judging of teacher competency 
based upon pupil performance 

d) objected vehemently to the omission of 
bargaining agents as the representatives 
of the profession in training and certi- 
fication decisions (AFT, 1973; Weinman, 
1973; Cortese, 1974) 

e) reflected the dissatisfaction of their 
constituency with the quality of teacher 
training and of the Inadequate knowledge 
base from which to find solutions to their 
pedagogical problems (Feldman, 1973) 

f) were committed to gaining participation in 
all decision which affect their profession. 
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School Administrators 



found theniselves caught In the triangular bind 
of 

a) laush rooming costs 

b) diminishing public commitment to Increased 
financial support for education due In part 
to a growing "crisis of confidence in our 
schools" (Jencks, 1974) and leading to 
greater public demand for accountablllty~ 
evidence of increased cost-effectiveness 

c) accelerating teacher militancy and collec- 
tive power* 

Student Teachers 

a) faced a rapidly diminishing market for their 
services resulting in intense competition 
for the few available positions 

b) questioned the adequacy of their training 
and felt powerless in affecting and/or 
identifying necessary changes. 

Here we see four beleaguered groups. Certainly, each is affected by 
outside forces over whom they have little control. However, if one ana- 
lyzes each listed item it is surprising how many are affected or could be 
alleviated by combined action with one or more of the other groups. One 
can only conjecture about the degree of impact they collectively could 
have upon the aforementioned "outside forces." 

It is quite conceivable that the most significant outcome of the PBTE 
movement will be either the attainment of or the failure to attain shared 
decision making and problem solving through collaboration rather than new 
training and certification procedures. It is doubtful that participating 
groups will continue any form of "functional Involvement" in PBTE if that 
Involvement does not grow into equality of influence. 

So far the forces cited as promoting a disposition toward collabora- 
tion have been defensive or negatively oriented. They do not represent 
the most important or the most powerful force: the desire of all groups 
to serve better the children in our schools. Bringing to bear upon this 
objective the collective expertise and resources of«these groups, orches- 
trated for optimum Impact, may be the only way to achieve the illiisive 
"significant difference." 
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PROBLEMS OF COLLABORATIVE DECISION MAKING IN EDUCATION CONSORTIA 



If groups are to increase tba odds of achieving collaboration they 
must learn from what little past experience and research is available to 
them. It Is possible even now, however, to predict some potential prob- 
lem areas. 

In the 60 *s numerous universities and school districts cooperated 
in seeking solutions to problems In urban education and to establish 
cooperatively run teacher centers. Edward T. Ladd has documented some 
critical sources of tension which arose from collaboration. He sees 
collaboration existing when *\ • .institutions share the responsibility 
for decision-making in certain significant areas» i.e., spending of 
sizeable amounts of money, the setting of policy on matters of conse- 
quence, the making of curriculum decisions, and the recruiting and 
appointment of staff." He continues, "...the sharing may take the form 
of a confederative relationship, in which each party retains the right 
of veto over decisions: less commonly, it involves turning over a cer- 
tain area of decision-making to joint control, most often for a speci- 
fied length of time." (Ladd, 1969, p. 3) 

Ladd sees major sources of tension resulting from the necessity of 
"accepting increased possibilities of exposure, developing new arrange- 
ments and learning new habits, giving up old ways of doing things, and 
confronting differences which may cause misunderstanding or even resent- 
ment." (Ladd, 1960, p. 7) Of particular importance is the arduous task 
of formulating joint decision-making procedures requiring the acceptance 
of new colleagues and learning new roles in relation to them. When the 
need for new procedures is overlooked the possibility of unremediable 
misunderstandings can result. 

There is most often little appreciation from participants, let 
alone those whom they represent, for the complexity and crucial impor- 
tance of establishing and implementing shared decision making procedures. 
Important skills must be learned if this is to be accomplished. Such 
training takes precious time and effort when the focus is generally upon 
the purpose of the collaboration rather than upon the problems of collab- 
oration itself. 

"Frequently, those who become involved in collaboration learn too 
late how complex an equilibrium the other organization is, and how much 
time and effort will have to be expended before it has changed." (Ladd, 
1969, p. 10) Additional tensions may result because "persons in one 
institution may misunderstand the other institutions' capabilities, 
purposes, organizational procedures, behavior, language, or ther subr 
cultural chpracteristics." (Ladd, 1969, p. 11) 

Individuals may have difficulty acknowledging the expertise of those 
outside their own group. One group may consider itself of higher or lower 
status than another, fostering either a resistance to Inputs from "in- 
feriors" or a defensiveness toward "superiors." 
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the interests of one group may be endangered by the serving of the 
interests of another. When resources and power are in short supply the 
competition for maintaining or increasing one's share of each can become 
intense among groups. 

Constant is the fear of losing the autonomy of one's organization. 
Each group seeks » if anything, to increase rather than decrease its own 
independence. If it is perceived that this can only be done at the ex- 
pense of another group within the consortium, tension will increase. 
Mulder has hypothesized that power does not necessarily remain intact 
in participative decision making; "When there are large differences in 
the expert power of members of a system, an increase in participation 
will increase the power differences between members." (Mulder, 1971, 
p. 34) Thus, he concludes that shared decision making is only effective 
among groups in which differences in expertise is not too great. Dif- 
ferences in political power, commitment, perception of the significance 
of the purpose of the consortia, impact of the results upon individual 
members, and resources available to each group to bring to bear upon the 
joint endeavor are all also potential hazards to achieving and/or main- 
taining a power balance. 

In a consortium which includes more than one separate institution 
within each representative group such as four colleges, three separate 
teachers unions and the administrations of three school districts and 
two BOCES as one might envision in a New York State PBTE consortium, 
tensions can arise within groupings from historical rivalries, vested 
interests, territorial considerations, jurisdictional questions, differ- 
ences in philosophy, personality conflicts and power struggles. These 
factors are compounded if representatives selected to represent any one 
of the groups do not, in fact, have the power to speak for that group. 
As an example, we in the Southern Tier Trial Project feel that it has 
been most fortuitous for us to have defined teachers as member of teacher 
bargaining agencies. Teacher representatives are thus chosen by their 
union. 

Ever present are the following twin scourges: lack of money and, 
therefore, lack of time. The expectations of participants and those 
whom they represent can rarely be realistically met with the scarce 
resources available. Compounding this problem is the dilemma of decid- 
ing how to best spend what little time there is: On the task? Or on 
building collaborative procedures? If the first is not done the group's 
morale will suffer from the lack of reinforcement only tangible results 
can give and from vulnerability to criticism from the outside. If the 
second is not done adequately tensions and misunderstandings may grow 
to the point of paralyzing or destroying the consortia. 

As if all this is not enough, communication problems can provide 
the coup de grace . As the effort gains momentum more and more people 
will have to be apprised of more and more information which is becoming 
more and more incommunicable while more and more time iB necessary to 



accomplish what Is becoming more and more complicated. Great effort 
must be expended to avoid a phenomenom often present In any endeavor 
c&rrled on by representatives: when a collaborative effort is one lead- 
ing to innovative practices and political arrangements, the participants 
who have been intimately and continuously involved in planning and imple- 
menting change undergo modifications in their attitudes, philosophy and 
conceptual level which may possibly create communication difficulties 
between them and those whom they represent. A new subculture may be 
created and loyalties may shift engendering suspicion from those not 
participating* Mulder, in commenting on this phenomenon notes that a 
"danger which always exists in procedures involving participation through 
representatives...., is that these representatives from an elite, and 
most members of the organization resign from actual participation." 
(Mulder, 1971, p. 36) 

To the fainthearted, or perhaps to the realist, sii!q)ly to be fore- 
warned of these tensions may be enough to discourage any attempt at 
collaboration. Let me say that in the Southern Tier Trial Project and 
many others of which I am familiar every one of these roadblocks have 
been enountered at least to some degree. As a result, we have each 
learned much about ourselves and the others with whom we collaborate, 
have overcome each setback gaining each time new skills which lessen 
the impact of successive inter-organizational problems and, most impor- 
tantly, we are more cohesive than ever before and more determined that 
the quality of our outcomes Will justify the efforts we have expended. 

AN IDEA WHOSE TIME IS COMING 

Why would any group of autonomous organizations even consider shar- 
ing decision making? If they perceived that through a collaborative 
effort 1) their power and influence would be enhanced, 2) they could 
achieve organizational goals which they cannot in isolation, and/or 3) 
a threat to their continued existence could be overcome, sharing decision 
making would become more palatable. When those factors fostering alli- 
ances are perceived as stronger than those countervailing forces, ob- 
stacles, and possible threats which must be overcome, an organization 
becomes more predisposed toward collaboration. 

Organize tionl theory Is evolving in the direction of viewing the 
organization as an open system intricately related to its environment. 
As opposed to the earlier closed system theory attention thus shifts "from 
goal achievement to survival, and incorporates uncertainty by recogniz- 
ing organizational interdependence with environment." (Thompson, 1973, 
p. 35) Here, organizations are aware that they have effect outside their 
boundaries and that their actions may have unintended consequences. In 
turn, they are conditioned by, and their activities may be adversely or 
positively affected by, other organizations or publics upon whom they are 
dependent. (Thompson, 1973, p. 33) As the awareness on the part of an 
organization develops that its decisions cannot be made and effectively 
carried out in isolation from others, there is an increasing disposition 
to Include in decision making those other entities who will be affected, 
those which will affect their own internal policies, and those whose sup- 
port is necessary to the implementation of decisions. 
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WHY COLLABORATION IN PBTE? 



Through collaboration any problem solving effort 1) has access to a 
wider range expertise, experience, information and resources, 2) tends 
to produce more adequate decisions, 3) is more likely to gain the com- 
mitments necessary to the implementation of its decisions and 4) increases 
the odds that its decisions will, in fact, be implemented. All of these 
possibilities are of extreme importance in PBTE. The task is complex 
and requires all of the resources available from throughout the educational 
community. The problem solving necessary in the areas of planning, devel- 
opment, evaluation and management is possibly the most sophisticated ever 
attempted in education. The implementation of programs requires the coop- 
eration and coordination of everyone from classroom teacher, college fac- 
ulty, school administrators to student teachers, and that cooperation is 
not likely if there has not been developed in these groups a sense of 
ownership for the program. There is much in the literature to support 
this contention. 

The requirments of the Performance /Competency-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion movement necessitate collaboration because of the kinds of decisions 
which must be made in both the development and implementation of PBTE pro- 
grams. The goal of an equal partnership is either implicit or explicit 
in the various CBTE efforts throughout the country and the term "parity" 
is used to describe such partnerships. 

vniat typically might be an issue best resolved by consortia currently 
involved in the movement? Certainly, any consortium developing a PBTE 
program at this time has one crucial decision to make in terms of Its 
focus: Traditionally, candidates have been judged ready to enter the pro- 
fession when they are able to give evidence that they possess "knowledge 
of subject matter, teaching methods, children's learning, and so forth — 
as measured by course grades" (Schalock, 1971, p* A3) and the accumulation 
of credit hours. In PBTE the question is, shall assessment be focused upon 
the demonstration of the achievement of specified teaching behaviors which 
are at this time only assumed to be related to pupil outcomes, or on the 
demonstration of the ability to bring about specific learner outcomes (pro~ 
duct orientation)? (Schalock, 1971, pp. AA-A8) The latter implies a 
strong research commitment. 

Feldman argues for the latter focus in research when she says, "We 
should be making a coordinated, long-term commitment to validating teacher 
competencies— not what is being done, which is a short-term commitment to 
listing them. We should be working at providing what teacher behavior, 
what teaching strategies, affect what learning, and how." (Feldman^ 1973, 
pp. A-5) 

In the absence of established relationships between teaching competence 
and pupil learning, McDonald identifies the problem In a question addressed 
to those preparing teachers: "Given your conception of what constitutes 
competence, what evidence have you gathered that demonstrates that teachers 
have acquired these competencies?" (McDonald, 1973, p* 16) 
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The training institutions cannot take it upon themselves to deter- 
mine whether the focus of an individual effort should be upon teacher 
behaviors or learner outcomes, nor can they develop and implement PBTE 
programs in isolation. Alone, they do not have access to the power, the 
classrooms, the people, the resources — all of the inputs and support that 
are essential. It follows that the "•••identification of mechanisms 
which focus the power of all sources on common objectives is essential 
for the institutionalization of change in teacher education^" (Rosner, 
1972, p^ 98) 

Care must be taken to avoid the illusion of a true partnership. 
Elfenbein, after observing many operational PBTE programs concluded 
that "much remains to be done in the development of total professional 
responsibility for the education of teachers^ It becomes quite apparent 
that for the majority of programs major control and decision-making is 
exercised by the college and its numbers • The college personnel generally 
determine organization, selection, instruction, linkage, management and 
cybernation, often with the recommendations of school districts •" (Elfen- 
bein, 1972, p^ 47) 

The objective setting, program development. Implementation and mon- 
itoring necessary in PBTE all require creative group problem solving under 
conditions of uncertainty and ambiguity^ Luce and Ralffa conclude that 
much of educational decision making is decision under uncertainty and 
that under such conditions groups can make more adequate decisions than 
individuals^ (Luce, 1957, p. 13) 

In PBTE it is hoped that more adequate decisions will be made by 
representatives of various groups rather than by an individual group. 
Because of this it is even more important that participants become skilled 
in decision making. In his review of the literature on the effectiveness 
of group decisions. Lake concludes that the research "argues quite directly 
that if adequate steps are taken to insure information processing, cohesive- 
ness, and careful definition of the task, effective problem solving will 
result" and "when consensus decision-making is employed by groups who 
have skills in utilizing the dynamics of conflict. Interpersonal sensi- 
tivity, and internal group power, more adequate decisions will result." 
(Lake, 1971, p. 19) 

Not only does the quality of decisions improve through broad partici- 
pation but so does the likelihood that those who must carry them cut will 
be committed to doing so. Especially when the organization is pursuing 
an innovative course, the need to develop ownership for the innovation 
within those entifief? both directly and indirectly affected becomes a 
crucial concern. The necessary modifications in behavior and attitude to 
facilitate change are best accomplished by including in the decision- 
making process those persons and/or groups who must themselves change. 
This principle is expostulated in the literature under the rubric "partici- 
pation hypothesis" (Golembiewski, 1965, pp. 117-20) and was earlier des- 
cribed by Simon, who noted that "significant changes in human behavior can 
be brought about rapidly only if the persons who are expected to change 
participate in deciding what the change shall be and how it shall be made." 
(Simon, 1955, pp. 28-29) 
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Hot to be overlooked In any accounting of the attributes of collab- 
cratica is the potential for greater accumulative power which In PBTE 
can be brougiht to bear upon both participating and outside agencies 
toward the Improvement of training^ licensure^ and ultimately the schools. 
As an example » the education faculty of a college may not be able alone to 
move Its own administration to make desired changes where the collective 
influence of student^ teachers* unions and school districts might. 



SOME GUIDELINES ACCRUED THROUGH EXPERIENCE 

There is no question that conflicts will arise in PBTE consortia, 
conflicts with graver implications than most previously experienced by 
participants. In addition, there will develop a whole raft of problems, 
some of which have been never before encountered. In order to avoid or 
minimize potential conflicts and problems it may be useful to new collab- 
orators to consider some suggestions from others who have the distinction 
of having already made every mistake possible: 

1) clarify from the beginning who speaks for whom 
and with what authority to coianit resources, 
support, cooperation, etc. 

2) invest time early In establishing the most effi- 
cient and equitable operating, decision making, 
and problem solving procedures « Find out what 
has worked for other similar groups. 

3) provide continuing training in interpersonal 
skills, problem solving, decision making, group 
process and team building along with those 
skills necessary to the accomplishment of pro- 
gram tasks. 

4) do not concentrate exclusively on your program 
at the expense of developing cooperative pro- 
cedures, as you may find yuursclves unable to * 
cooperate in the implementation of that program. 

On the other hand^ do not becoTO bogged down 
with haggling endlessly over procedures, as you 
may never get to the point of having any purpose 
for those procedures. 

5) clarify as much as possible both long-range 
and short-range objectives with designations 
of responsibility. Set up a time frame for 
each objective including detailed procedures 
and procure commitment to both from all con- 
cerned. 

6) keep all constituents infcrwed and work toward 
procuring their ownership for both the objec- 
tives and the product. 
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7) hz realistic with yourselves and your constit- 
uencies about a) the complexity of the under- 
taking, b) the fact that much of your impor- 
tant accomplishment will be intangible, c) 
the time and effort necessary to attain each 
objective, and d) the calibre of the final 
product which can be expected considering the 
resources, time, expertise, knowledge base, 
etc. at the project's disposal. 

8) attempt in every way possible to foresee the 
ramifications of each decision and resulting 
action. Plan for dealing with those ramifi- 
cations, 

9) allow working time "away" with adequate oppor- 
tunity for socializing. Personal friendships 
will serve the consortia well when a) vested 
interests come in conflict, b) morale takes 

a dip (as will frequently happen), c) setbacks 
are experienced, d) the going gets rough and 
e) misunderstandings arise. In other words, 
when support is needed, your greatest support 
must come from each other, 

10) do not underestimate the collective power of 
the consortium— do not be of faint heart* 

11) involve as many affected people as you can. 

12) constantly pursue any possibility to procure 
initial and/or additional funding — do not 
overlook any potential source both from par- 
ticipating and from outside sources. Remember, 
the more financial support you can procure from 
participating agencies the greater will be 
their commitment, but also the greater will be 
their expectation for tangible outcomes* 
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AF?EHDIX A 



WEST GENESEE CENTRAL SCHOOLS - SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
TEACHER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Statement of Agreement 



Statement 

It Is the recommendation of the Investigating committee that the 
West Genesee School District enter into an agreement for the establish- 
ment of a Teacher Training Center jointly conducted by the faculties of 
Syracuse University and West Genesee. The directorship of such a program 
would be a person jointly selected and equally funded by the two par- 
ticipating institutions. 

We feel that to enter into such an agreement allows for an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill the professional obligation to the pre-service train- 
ing of teachers. Although we have been involved for years in traditional 
student teaching arrangements with universities » under these arrangements 
we have not had the authority to enter into the development of the train- 
ing program. Under the- agreement with Syracuse University we would not 
only have the authority but we would have the responsibility to initiate 
the development of a training program that we feel fits the needs of 
incoming teachers. It would allow us to really have a voice in the ex- 
periences that the university students would be exposed to. This agree* 
ment would give us an opportunity to venture into on-sit^ and action 
research into the application of the theory and practices of higher educa- 
tion as they can be administered and incorporated into the "real, world" 
of the public school. 

Through the director and building administrator the training and 
experiences of students cculd be individualized by providing for them 
a multiplicity of assignments. Through the multiple assignments we would 
be able to expand and increase our skills in the area of multiple eval- 
uation. Through the evaluations of the faculty r.er:;bers being involved 
with an individual student, the director would have more inputs upon which 
to base a final evaluation. 

A multiple assignment program would enable us to involve not only 
the tenured, experienced teacher but also the new, non-tenured teacher. 
By involving the non-tenured teacher wc would be providing the reinforce- 
ment and an access to the needs that they feel they must have injiorder 
to improve professionally. This Improvement in the professional comp- 
etency of the teaching staff both tenured and non-tenured can only result 
in the upgrading and continual increasing of the teaching standards and 
methods of the West Genesee School District. 



The entering into such an agreement can act as a unifying force 
not only within Individual buildings but also within the total district. 
As we lock at trends within education we see that this Is a coming trendy 
that school districts will be entering Into agreements with universities. 
It is our feeling that here we have an opportunity to be among the first 
in our area to participate in this trend. We think that it is a tribute 
to the total staff of West Genesee that Syracuse University is pursuing 
us as a partner. This perhaps can provide the status and prestige that 
we all feel is deserving to the people that have contributed to making 
West Genesee the outstanding educational leader we consider it to be. 

Such an arrangement, through the reciprocal monetairy arrangements 
that would be established, would provide West Genesee with funds for run- 
ning such staff development programs as individual in-service programs 
within a building and the opportunity to provide the staff the profes- 
sional consultants that are many times necessary for motivation and rein- 
forcement to '.nove new programs ahead. It further may provide the oppor- 
tunity to bring into West Genesee, at a much reduced cost, training pro- 
grams that the present staff may utilize for their own individual profes- 
sional growth. The entering into such an agreement would also provide, 
through the Syracuse University students, the many hands that our staff 
reqtires and is asking for in order to provide for students the individ- 
ualization of instruction, the enrichment and remediation programs that 
we feel so necessary for not only individual students but small groups 
of students. The students would enable us to provide opportunities at 
not only the secondary level but the elementary level for Independent 
study programs for our students and for us to further develop the poten- 
tial of the resource centers in our buildings. 

It is our further recommendation that all of the vouchers accrued 
under the system be placed into a pool. There are many possibilities as 
to the utilization of the vouchers within the pool. The only stipulation 
that we would have at this time would be that if a student was assigned 
to an individual faculty member for an 8--veek duration of time, that mem- 
ber wouJ/' automatically be granted an individual voucher. This does not 
eliminate the possibility that individual teachers working in the system 
could apply for an individual voucher from the pool. We recommend that 
a directing council, which would Include the coordinator, teachers, admin- 
istrators and university students, be established to act on the requests 
for individual vouchers. 



Purpose 

The general purpose of the Teacher Development Center is to achieve 
a joint sovereignty for teacher education shared by the University and 
West Genesee Central School District. More specific purposes are to: 

a) , design, implement and evaluate model teacher education 

programs cooperatively 

b) integrate theory and practice, the on-campus with the 
off-campus, and the pre-service with the in-service 



articulate the theoretical teacher education fac- 
ulty (college) with the clinical teacher education 
faculty (school) in such ways that they work to- 
gether in teams at the same tirae^ in the same place » 
on conaaon instruction and supervisory problems 

work jointly on improvement of instructiional pro- 
grams provided to the District's students through 
making available University personnel » as consul- 
tants to Center staff meetings^ workshops^ seminars 

analyze objectively and systematically what goes 
on in the classroom and to develop specific goal- 
oriented strategies for teaching and supervision 

eliminate the gap between pre-service and in-service 
teacher training 

Individualize professional development — for pre- 
professionals as well as for practicing profes- 
sionals 

utilize educational technology » micro- teaching^ 
and cognitive and affective systems for analyz- 
ing teaching 



Organized Structure 

The specific activities unique to the Teaching Center which will be 
jointly planned and administered by the two institutions are: 

1) Pre-service activities whose purpose is the prep- 
aration of College of Education students for pro- 
ductive and successful careers as teachers; 

2) In-service activities designed to promote gro^^th 
in teacher education effectiveness on the part 
of all professional personnel; 

3) Program development sufficient to effectively 
accomplish 1 and 2 above* 



Both institutions must have an active involvement in the planning^ 
development, and administration of the Center. The agencies and activities 
through which this is to be accomplished are as follows; 

Directing Council 

Composition of Council will be: 
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c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 
g) 

h) 



Center: 



Coordinator 



District; Assistant Superintendent/Instruction, three 

building administrators, and three staff 
representatives 

University ; Dean of School of Education, Assistant Dean 
of Teacher Education, Director of Redesign, 
Coordinator of Field Experiences, two 
University representatives, and one student 



Function : 

The purpose of the Council is to facilitate the cooperative 
involvement on the part of Center professional staffs and the fac- 
ulty of the College, as well as to provide an operational policy 
development body for guiding the operations of the Center. The 
agenda for committee meetings will be prepared cooperatively by 
the Coordinator of Field Experiences, the Assistant Superintendent, 
and the Center Coordinator. No topic is to be considered beyond 
the realm of possible consideration by this committee. Topics 
identified by individuals or groups should be submitted to the 
Center Coordinator who will assign such topics to ad hoc committees 
for study. After study by the ad hoc committees, t:he items should 
be submitted to the agenda committee for Inclusion on the agenda. 
Whenever possible, agenda items should be presented for information 
and discussion at one meeting and then presented at the following 
meeting for further discussion and action. Issues shall be worked 
through to a position that is acceptable to a two- thirds majority 
of the members present. A quorum of ten members is necessary for 
a vote to be taken. 

The recommendations of the Committee should be directed to: 
a) the Center Coordinator, b) the Coordinator of Field Experiences 
and/or the Assistant Superintendent for action when necessary or 
for information, or to c) the Directing Council as deemed necessary 
and appropriate by the Committee. 

The Council will meet monthly on a designated schedule. Other 
meetings may be held as needed. The Coordinator will serve as chair- 
man. The schedule of meetings for the Directing Council shall be pre- 
pared and distributed to the members at the first meeting of each 
school year. The Council may appoint or approve ad hoc committees. 
Including building level committees, as needed. 



Program Description 



The teaching center concept enconrpasses both pre-servlce and In- 
service staff development. Both the pre-servlce and in-service com- 
ponents consist of intensive and extensive experiences. 

In general, the Teacher Center is a vehicle and a place where in- 
dividuals and/or teams of individuals can focus on the study of teaching 
and learning and can, through formal and Informal means, become better 
and more effective teachers of children as w^ll as better and more effect- 
ive teachers of teachers. 



In-Service 

The in-service component will consist of both a formal and infor- 
mal component. The formal componet would consist of graduate courses or 
workshops that relate to teacher assessed needs. These formal programs 
vould be offered outside the time of the school day. 

In contrast, the informal in-service vould consist of individual 
assistance to teachers that would aid them in developing and implementing 
their classroom plans. One day of mini-programs designed for and with 
groups of teachers might also constitute a part of the informal inser- 
vice. In order that teachers may be able to take advantage rif such activ- 
ities, advanced pre-servlce students, \Aen judged competent, may take 
charge of the class for short periods of time # However, these pre-servlce 
students would not be considered as substitute teachers or used in such 
a capacity. So as not to conflict with the normal school operations, the 
informal in-service will be of an individualized nature and relate the 
current classroom and Center activities. University personnel will be 
available to assist in program planning and development as this work is 
carried on in the school district and requested by principals and teachers. 

Inservice education will proceed along five main lines. First, 
Syracuse University will provide course vouchers commensurate with the 
current University policy on voucher issuance. At present, this policy 
provides one voucher for each full-time student teacher for each eight- 
week assignment. Presently, vouchers are not available for pre-student 
teachers' field experiences. It is expected that approximately 20 stu- 
dents and 20 vouchers will be involved in the Center each semester. 

1. These vouchers will be pooled by the Center and 
assigned by the Directing Council of the Center 
for use for Center in-service activities and for 
use by individual Center staff. A list of in- 
service activities and Center teachers to whom 
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vouchers have been allocated will be pre- 
sented to the Director of Field Services 
three weeks prior to the end of each semes- 
ter. 

2. Teachers assigned vouchers may use the 
voucher to take an on-campus Univercity 
course. — 

3* Specially designed courses may be offered. 
These courses will be provided for staff. 

A. Courses will be offered at the Center upon 
request of the Center staff. These courses 
will be paid for by vouchers. 

5. Inservice workshops, mini-courses, demonstra- 
tions* etc. j that relate to improvement of 
teaching skills or the on-going program for 
children in the school, may be offered. These 
activities will be staffed by Center and 
University personnel. 

6. Credit courses may be paid for on a one-to-one 
basis by vouchers. Opportunities for inde- 
pendent study credit are available using 

the workshops as the starting point for the 
study. 



Pre-Service 

The pre-service component of the Center is designed to provide a 
personalized and individualized field experience program for the Univer- 
sity student. The Coordinator of Field Experiences at the University 
will work in conjunction with the Center Coordinator and the principals 
of the Center schools to decide the number of students and criteria for 
entrance of students into the Center for their field experiences. The 
students will be assigned to frie Center by the University Office of Field 
Experiences and the specifics of the field experience placement within 
the Center will be worked out by the principals and Coordinator, class- 
room teachers and University personnel. For field experiences outside the 
Center schools, arrangements will be made through the Center Coordinator 
and the Coordinator of Field Experiences. By assigning students to the 
Center for their field experiences, the Center teachers will share with 
University personnel in building an individuali;5ed set of experiences 
for each of the students that may draw upon the strengths of all teachers 
within the Center schools. Students will spend varying amounts of 
time with teachers in the participating schools dependent upon the needs 
of the students* program. This will ir^an a new configuration of short 
and long term field experience placements depending upon the needs and 
resources of the Center. 
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Not all of the experience will involve classroom experiences or 
direct contact with children. Students will engage in seminars, in- 
dependent study and materials examinations and development at the 
Center. 



Operating Structure 

The implementation of the regular school program for children, 
as well as the implementation of the Teacher Development Center activ- 
ities, requires an operational structure or organization in each 
school which facilitates achievement of the goals of each activity 
of the Center. The regular operating organization of the school as 
it pertains to provision of instructional program for children will 
continue to be the responsibility of the school principal. 

In relationship to the Teacher Development Center, personnel will 
be involved in varying degrees with the following functions : 

a) Providing a strong instructional program for chil- 
dren by utilizing additional resources available 
through the Center 

b) Providing clinical experiences for individual pre- 
service students 

c) Providing supervision and guidance to pre-service 
students 

d) Sharing professional, practical, and theoretical 
information with pre-service students 

e) Developing model teacher education program activ- 
ities in the Center 

f) Conducting inservice activities for staff members 
related to improving teaching and supervisory 
skills 

g) Participating in the Directing Council in further- 
ance of Teacher Development Center goals. 



Center Personnel 

Directing the specialized program in the Teacher Development Center 
is a full-time coordinator who is jointly selected and employed by the 
School System and the University. His role in general is to bring to- 
gether in cooperative and creative ways the personnel and material resour- 
ces of the School System and the University in ways that will produce 
effective laboratory experience programs for the University students 
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assigned to Center, enhance quality of children's programs, and pro- 
vide reality-oriented Inservice programs for the Center teachers who 
work with these students. Stationed In the Center schools, he Is In 
constant contact with and serves as a continuing resource to both the 
students and the Center teachers. He Is equally and simultaneously a 
staff member of both the University and the School System. In coor- 
dinating the pre-servlce and In-servlce programs, he unifies the Inter- 
est, resources » and ambitions of both Institutions and enhances the 
attainment of mutual objectives* 

The Center coordinator does not serve as a direct arm of the admin- 
istrative or supervisory services of any particular school building. 
The building principal is responsible for overall administration and 
supervision of his unit. Tl\e coordinator is stationed in the Center 
schools; there he is easily reached and can act as a constant resource 
for both the prc-service and in-service professionals. He will coor- 
dinate the supervisory efforts in tl>e Center and assume major respon- 
sibility for the general supervision of the pre-servlce students • 
Specialized supervisory services are provided by the university and pubic 
school academic supervisors to aid in supervision and evaluation of pre- 
servlce students. The building principal will he responsible, as usual, 
for supervision and evaluation of building staff. Within his area(s) 
of competencies, the coordinator can assume such specialized supervisory 
responsibilities for pre-servlce students as seem appropriate to his 
time and talents. He may also become involved in the teaching of meth- 
ods or other related teacher education courses as the needs of the pro- 
gram -and/or the time and talents of the coordinator may dictate. 

The building principal in a Teacher Development Center, while 
assuming the conventional role of being the leadership person for the 
overall instructional program of his school, also assumes another role, 
namely, that of creating an environment wherein the teacher education 
program can operate effectively and harmoniously as an important part 
of the total school program. His role is one of facilitating the job 
of the Teacher Development Center coordinator; of encouraging total 
staff involvement in programs of professional development; and of pro- 
moting program development and evaluation. 

Role Description 

In carrying out his role the principal: 

1. Is responsible for the total school, on-going 
program. 

2. Makes it possible for the regular program and 
the Center program to operate effectively and 
hamiioniously in the same building — one sup- 
porting and enhancing the other. 
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3. ^ Is- responsible for total staff development 

program In the school. Will delegate major 
responsibility for staff development of 
Center team meirf^ers to the coordinator. 

4. Seeks out staff for teaching responsibilities 
who will have the interest and the abilities 
to support the teacher education aspect of 
the school program. 

5. Keeps informed of current trends in teacher 
education. 

6. Works cooperatively with the Center staff 
assigned to the building. 

7. Confers regularly with the coordinator keep- 
ing him informed of current and foreseen 
situations. 

8. Evaluates the on-going programs of the Center 
and makes recommendations to the appropriate 
parties. 

9. Consults with the coordinator in terms of 
staff and program needs. 

In carrying out his role, the Center Coordinator: 

1. Works with the principal in furnishing leader- 
ship in the new development of the Center, in- 
cluding assisting in the selection of new Center 
staff and pre-service students. 

2. Is responsible for coordinating the decision- 
making process — not for formulating decisions 
unilaterally. 

3. Carries out policy decisions as they relate to 
pre-service and in-service education* 

A. Orients university pre-service students to the 
Center schools. 

5. Schedules and conducts seminars for pre-service 
teachers assigned to the Center. 

6. Works with the principal coordinating assign- 
ments and activities of students assigned to 
the Center. Arranges for the intensive and 
extensive experiences of pre-service students. 
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7. Assists each prospective teacher In evolving 

a teaching role comfortable for him and appro- 
priate to the learning situation. 

8. Supervises all pre-service students assigned 
to the Center, 

9. .Evaluates pre-service students' performance 
' and x/rites recommendations. 

10. Assesses the needs of students and the staff 
of the Center regarding teacher education and 
then uses school and university resources most 
appropriate in terns of these needs. 

11. Coordinates the in-service staff development 
program for teacher education as part of the 
larger, overall staff development of the school^ 
which is the responsibility of the principal. 

12. Guides Center teachers in supervisory techniques ^ 
of working with pre^^service students. 

13» Works with the principal in exercising leader- 
ship in introducing programs and techniques. 

14. Works closely with school principal (s) in coor- 
dinating the pre-service teacher program to be 
consistent with the school philosophy. 

15. Constantly evaluates the on-going teacher educa- 
tion program and makes recommendations to the 
School System and the University. 

16. Serves on various committees which aid in form- 
ing policy and operational tasks for the Teacher 
Development Center. 

17. Serves as liaison person among all parties. 

18. Keeps informed of current developments- in teacher 
education. 

19. Helps interpret the Teacher Development Center pro- 
gram to educators and laymen. 

20 •> Coordinates resource consultant's services (clinic, 
laboratory, etc.) 

21. Works with principal to provide for planning and 
conference time for teachers. 

22. Assists in systematic evaluation of model teacher 
education pro grams «. 
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In carrying out his role the Center teacher: 

!• Provides instructional program for pupils in 
his charge. 

2* Continues to grow in classroom teaching in the 
broader aspects of education, in curriculum 
and program development. 

3. Develops skills in personalized and individual- 
ized clinical supervision. 

4. Develops human relations and team skills. 

5. Demonstrates selected teaching skills, tech- 
niques and program. 

6. Becomes acquainted and able to operate with 
the concept of the Teacher Development Center 
and a ruodularized, competency-'based teacher 
education program. 

7. Keeps informed of current developments in educa- 
tion and teacher education. 

8. Malces recommendations for program improvement. 

9. Assesses selected competencies. 

10. Aids in evaluating center, program materials, 
and instructional sequences. 

11. Provides assignments and pupils for micro-teach- 
ing. 

12. Provides general diagnosis, area of concern and 
pupils for tutoring. 



Institutional Pvesponsibilities 
Personnel 

West Genesee Central School District will support or provide: 

a) School principals and participating Center staff 

b) One-half cost of coordinator's salary 

c) One-half cost of secretary's salary 
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Syracuse University will support or provide: 

a) College specialists and consultants 

b) One-half cost of coordinator's salary 

c) Pre-service students 

d) One-half cost of secretary's salary 

e) Vouchers for inservice and Center staff use 

f) University personnel to conduct informal 
seminars and workshops 

Space and Equipment 

West Genesee Central School District will provide: 

a) Office for Coordinator and secretary 

b) Sufficient pre-service field situations 

c) Shnre whatever resources and media that 
are available in the District 

Syracuse University will: 

a) Provide whatever resources and media are 
available to the University, including 
films and personnel 



Selections and Retention of Pre-service Students 

Students will be offered as candidates for the Center by Syracuse 
University. The selection of these candidates to be students at the Center 
will be the responsibility of the building principal and the Coordinator. 
Placement of students v/ill be done cooperatively by the Coordinator and 
the Center staff. 

Students will be expected to deport themselves as teachers on the 
Center staff. Students involved in experiences will follow the general 
regulations and procedures pertaining to teachers, including attending 
team and faculty meetings. Tlie ultimate responsibility for the evalua- 
tion of the students' field experiences is the responsibility of the 
Coordinator. 



Implementation of the Agreement 

The Center will he implemented by approval by the West Genesee 
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Central School System's Board of Education and the Administration of 
Syracuse University. 

It Is expected that the Center vill be operational September, 1973. 
A coordinator will he avallahle prior to the opening of the Center in 
order to prepare for its opening. The number of students in the Center 
has been worked out mutually by Syracuse University and the West Genesee 
Central Schools and is to be approximately 20 students per semester. 



Evaluation, Revlevz, and Future Goals 

Program of the Center is the final responsibility of the Directing 
Council. A qiiarterly progress report shall be presented to them by the 
Coordinating Committee. 

The Center staff, administration, and coordinator are to constantly 
evaluate the procedures and effectiveness of the Center and its programs. 

The Center will he evaluated in the areas of: a) effect on children, 
b) effect on instructional program, c) pre-service component, d) status 
of Implementation of model for Center, and e) cost. 

The first full year of operation will be considered a trial year for 
both institutions. Thereafter the Center will be considered an ongoing 
agreement with continuous evaluation. The agreement can be terminated 
by either party for sufficient reason with due notice. 



Selection of Center Coordinator 

Recommendations for the position of coordinator will originate 
■ 'from the Directing Council and be given directly to the Superintendent 
and Dean of the School of Education. 

The coordinator's position is described above. He will be employed 
for eleven months per year. He will be supported equally by the School 
District and the University. Administratively, he will be employed by 
the system which most nearly fits his background and career goals. The 
salary will be in accordance with the established salary scale of the 
employing institution and at the appropriate level of the individual 
being employed. 

This joint appointee is not to serve as an arm of the administrator 
or supervisory sf>rvices of any particular school building but, while 
working in close cooperation with these services, would serve as an ex- 
tension of the superintendent of schools and the dean of the college of 
education. 
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APPENDIX B 



CONSTITUTION OF THE CITE PROJECT 



CI Tin - Mesiber Agencies 

Manhattanvllle College 
Pace University 
sue New Paltz 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 



Manhattanvllle College 
Pace University 
sue New Paltz 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

School District representatives from: Greenburgh Central Schools 

Putnam/Westchester BOCES 
Somers Central Schools 
Yorktown Central Schools 

Teacher representatives from: Greenburgh Central Schools 

Somers Central Schools 
Yorktown Central Schools 

Community representatives from: Greenburgh Central Schools 

Somers Central Schools 
Yorktown Central Schools 

Preamble 

As citizens and educators concerned with the quality of American 
education, and committed to its improvement by increasing the competence 
of educational personnel through cooperative efforts, we do hereby adopt 
this Constitution: 

Article I. Name, Goals, Objectives and Governance • 

Section 1. Name. The name of this organization shall be the CITE 
Project, Cooperation in Teacher Education in the Putnam and Westchester 
Counties. 

Section 2. Goals. The goals of the CITE Project are (1) the cooper- 
ative development and (2) continuous assessment by colleges , schools and 
communities of a (3) competency-based program for the (4) preparation. 
Induction, and certification of elementary teachers. The organizational 
structure provided by this Constitution shall have the necessary power 
to take action for the attainment of the goals. 



College representatives from: 



College student representatives 
from: 
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Section 3. Specific objectives In the pursuance of the stated goals 
reflect CITE's commitment to a cooperative process which Involves (1) 
the identification of obiectives and determination of priorities of the 
schools involved » (2) the translation of those objectives into teacher 
competencies, (3) the design of components of teacher education programs 
and (4) the development of tools for assessing teacher performance. 
Additional objectives may be periodically established in the Bylaws of 
this Constitution as the CITE Project moves toward other cooperative 
training ventures. 

Section 4. Governance. The CITE Project shall be governed by its 
Constitution and by the Bylaws and such actions as the General Assembly 
may take consistent with them. 



Article II. Membership. >Iembership In the CITE Project shall include 
those agencies responsible for and affected by the Project. Membership 
is initially limited to those educational and community agencies that 
originally responded to an invitation to join the Project and subsequently 
participated in preliminary activities. In order to preserve the broad 
representative nature of the project » membership shall reflect a balance 
among the participating agencies. Other agencies must apply to the Execu- 
tive Board for membership. Full or part-time membership of new agencies 
will require a two-thirds affirmative vote of the full Executive Board 
conducted by mail ballot » and providing a Resolution of Commitment has 
been accepted. Any agency may withdraw membership upon written notifi- 
cation to the Director of CITE following approval of withdrawal by the 
governing board or administrator of the agency. 

a. Full membership. Those agencies, including sub- 
categories, that have signed, or have been included in an authorized 
sign^iture, a Resolution of Commitment as provided by the Executive Board 
Indicating continuous commitment to all phases of the Project. 

b. Part-time membership. An agency or Individual par- 
ticipating on a limited, or part-time, basis for special tasks that have 
specified time and/or participatory limits. Such members may seek selec- 
tive or appointive non-voting positions in the CITE organizational struc- 
ture upon written request to the Executive Board. 

Article III. General Assembly. 

Section 1. Meetings. The General Assembly shall meet semiannually 
in May and November t Additional meetings may be called by: 1. a major- 
ity of Executive Board members voting at an Executive Board meeting; 2. 
a majority of Executive Board members presenting a signed petition to 
the Chairman of the Executive Board; or, 3. petition signed by official 
delegates of three member agencies and presented to the Chairman of the 
Executive Board. 

Section 2. Composition and Selection. The General Assembly shall 
be composed of one official delegate from each participating agency except 
as noted in the Bylaws. The delegates shall be chosen by the Active 
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members of each agency* Additional non-voting delegates, chosen by each 
agency may attend the General Assembly meetings. 

Section 3. Terms, Each delegate shall serve for a term of two 
years with half of the representatives elected each year. 

Section A. General Assembly: Functions. The General Assembly 
shall: 

a. Serve as the representative body of the participating 
agencies with representatives actively engaged in the support and imple- 
mentation of the policies, objectives and programs of the CITE Project; 

b. Provide for the election of Executive Board at the May 
meeting and within the limitations stated in the Bylaws; 

c# Consider and act upon proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws; 

d. Adopt the annual budget; 

£• Take such action not in conflict with this Constitution or 
Bylaws necessary to achieve the goals and objectives of CITE; 

f. Decide all issues requiring voting by majority vote of 
official delegates present at the General Assembly. 

Article IV, Executive Board. 

Section 1. Tliere shall be an Executive Board composed of repre- 
sentatives from each agency participating in the Project as identified 
and enumerated in the Bylaws. The Director of the Project and one State 
Department of Education representative shall serve as ex-offlclo, non- 
voting members. 

Section 2. Terms. Members of the Executive Board shall serve two- 
year terms. Half of the Board members shall be elected each year. For 
the first year following the adoption of this Constitution, half of the 
membership shall be elected for one year, the other half for two-year 
terms. Elections to the Board shall be conducted at the May meeting. 

Section 3. Chairman of the Executive Board. The Executive Board 
shall elect a Chairman from the membership of the Board. The Chairman 
shall preside over the meetings of the Executive Board, assist in the 
preparation of the agenda of meetings, and otherwise assist the Director 
in the implementation of Board policies and activities. 

Section A. Functions. The Executive Board shall: 

a. Consider and act on all matters of policy, objectives, 
plans, and standards for programs and resources in accordance with the 
goals and objectives of the CITE Project; 
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b« Serve as the Local Education Authority for fiscal matters, 
adopt an annual budget, be responsible for approval for payment of all 
expenditures, approve monthly fiscal reports, present a yearly report at 
the May General Assembly meeting, and provide an annual audit of the 
Project; 

c« Select the Director of the Project and determine the terms 
of his contract with regard to salary and responsibilities; 

d« Designate a treasurer and determine bonds of security; 

e. Designate a secretary to serve the Executive Council to keep 
appropriate minutes of all meetings; 

f • Consider and act on requests of agencies to become full- or 
part-time participating members of the Project; 

g. Establish a regular calendar of meetings and call special 
meetings as requested by one of the participating agencies; 

h. In cooperation with the Director, adopt the agenda and set 
the date for meetings of the General Assembly; 

1, Assess and evaluate current operations in relation to policy, 
objectives, plans and standards; 

j. Represent the interests of those participating agencies which 
elected members of the Executive Board and provide means and methods for 
keeping all participating agencies and members informed of the activities 
of the Project; 

k. In cooperation with the Director, establish and dissolve com- 
mittees and groups as is necessary to carry out the policies, objectives, 
plans, and standards of the Project; 

Section 5. Voting Procedures. All questions on which a formal vote 
is requested, either by the Chair or by one member present, shall be deci- 
ded by majority vote providing a quorum is present. A QUORUM shall consist 
of at least fifty percent of the official Executive Board. 



Article V. The Director. Staff. 

Section 1. A Director shall be recruited ^ selected, and appointed by 
the Executive Board in accordance \d.th criteria established by the Board 
and the policies and objectives of the CITE Project. 

Section 2. Term and Salary. The term and salary of the Director 
shall be determined by the Executive Board. 

Section 3. The Director shall be responsible to the Executive Board. 



Section 4. Functions. The Director shall: 

a. Administer policies, objectives, and plans developed by 
the Executive Board; 

b. Prepare and administer the budget, as authorized by the 
Executive Board, and establish a procedure for accounting for expen- 
ditures; 

c. Serve as a non-voting consultant and adviser to the 
Executive Board. 

d. Initiate and present plans to the Executive Board designed 
to implement the policies and objectives of the Project; 

e. In administering approved policies and programs, be respon- 
sible for decision making, organizing and delegating responsibility with 
respect to daily (or short term) operations of programs, personnel, physical 
facilities, and finance; 

f. Oversee- Project activities as developed and/or approved by 
the Executive Board, facilitating arrangements, assisting groups as needed, 
and serving as consultant; 

g. Serve as the central agent for receiving reports, organizing 
them for dissemination as required; 

h. Develop a regular means for keeping all participants and 
agencies informed of the activites, plans, decisions, and accomplishments 
of the Project; 

i« Assist the Executive Board in the recruitment and selection 
of individuals and/or groups to serve the Project in consultative and 
advisory capacities for specified tasks; 

j. In cooperation with the Executive Board, plan the agenda and 
set the date for the meetings of the General Assembly; 

k. In cooperation with the Chairman of the Executive Board, plan 
the agenda and set dates for the meetings of the Board; 

1, Prepare an annual written report of CITE activities to be 
submitted to the Executive Board one month prior to the May General Assem- 
bly meeting. 

Section 5. Staff. Recruit and select staff for the office of the 
Director as authorized by the Executive Board. 



Article VI. Amendent of the Constitution and Bylaws. 
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Section !• Proposal of Amendments: Sponsors, Amendments to the Con* 
stitutlon or the Bylaws may be proposed by one or more of the following 
sponsors: 

a. By a vote of the Executive Board equal to at least half of 
the membership of the Executive Board; 

b« By at least two (2) agency delegations to the General Assem- 
bly, either by a majority vote of each delegation, or by a petition signed 
by a majority of the members of each delegation; 

c« By petition of any ten (10) or more official delegates to the 
General Assembly. 

Section 2. Amendment of the Constitution. This Constitution may be 
amended at a meeting of the General Assembly by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of 
the delegates present and voting if the proposed change shall have been pre* 
sented to the Executive EcN'^rd thirty (30) days In advance of consideration 
by the General Assembly, anJ If distributed by the Executive Board to the 
official delegates to the General Assembly fifteen (15) days in advance of 
consideration by the General Assembly. 

Section 3. Amendment of the Bylaws. A proposal for amendment of the 
Bylaws shall be presented in writing to the Executive Board no later than 
thirty (30) days preceding a meeting of the General Assembly. The text of 
the proposed amendment shall be printed and distributed to official dele- 
gates to the General Assembly at least fifteen (15) days in advance of its 
consideration at such a meeting. The amendment shall be effective if 
approved by a majority of the delegates present and voting. 

Section 4. Voting on Amendments. Effective Date. In voting on pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution or the Bylaws, printed ballots or 
their equivalents shall be used. Unless the Amendment otherwise provides, 
it shall take effect thirty (30) days following its adoption. 

Section 5. Withdrawal of Proposed Amendments. The sponsor of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution or the Bylaws may request its with- 
drawal as follows : 

a. If proposed by the Executive Board, the request shall be made 
by signed petition by at least half of the membership of that body. 

b. If proposed by two (2) agency delegations, the request shall 
be signed by at least two th^-rds (2/3) of the delegates from each agency. 

c. If proposed petition of any ten (10) or more official dele- 
gates to the General Assembly, the request shall be signed by at least 
two-thirds (2/3) of such delegates. 
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Requests for withdrawal shall be submitted In writing to the 
Chairman of the Executive Board three (3) days prior to the date set for 
consideration of the proposed amendment by the General Assembly, With- 
drawal of a proposal shall be effective when consented to by the General 
Assembly by majority vote of delegates present and voting. 

Article VII. Ratification and Effective Date. 

This Constitution shall be adopted when ratified by a two-thirds (2/3) 
vote of members of a General Assembly meeting present and voting. It shall 
become effective sixty (60) days following ratification by the General 
Assembly. 



PROPOSED BYLAWS 



1. Goals and Objectives. The goals and objectives of CITE are stated 
in Article I, Section 1, of the Constitution. Changes in or additions to 
the objectives shall be consistent with the goals of the Project and upon 
two-thirds (2/3) vote by the Executive Board. 

2. Membership. 2-1. Categories of Membership. Membership in the CITE 
Project may be drawn from the following categories and sub-catories. Mem- 
bership becomes effective when application for membership is complete and 
approved by the Executive Board: 

Members of the school community of the schools 
participating 

Members of Boards of Education of school dis- 
tricts with school communities participating 
in CITE 

Members of the BOCES staff serving the area in 
which participating school communities are 
located 

Members of a school district or school officially 
designated by Boards of Education in accordance 
with a Resolution of Commitment. Members are 
to be selected from each of the following sub- 
categories (also known as "agencies"): 

Superintendent of Schools, or similar 
district-wide positions 

Building principals of th<^ schools 
designated to participate 

Classroom teaching staff of each school par- 
ticipating 
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Meisbers of professional teacher organizations 
representing those organizations and not as 
representatives of the school or school dis- 
trict 

Teacher Education Students from the Institu- 
tions of higher education participating In 
CITE with two sub-categories: 

Undergraduate teacher education 
students 

Graduate teacher education students 

Institutions of Higher Education engaged In 
and /or committed to teacher education with 
the following sub-categories: 

Supervisors of student teaching 

Instructors of college courses 

Administrators at the institutions 
of higher education 

2-2. Agencies • An agency engaged as a participant 
in the CITE Project shall be defined as: 

A group of people, an organization, or an 
institution that meets the requirements of 
one of the categories or sub-categories of 
wembership in the CITE Project. 

The members of each agency shall be that 
agency's constituency from which represen- 
tatives to the General Assembly shall be 
selected. Each agency shall determine its 
membership conslstent/xi^th the categories or 
sub-categories of membership. 

2-3. All agencies and members shall be eligible to 
receive services from CITE consistent with the goals and objectives of the 
Project and to receive reports and publications of the Project. 

2-A. The right to vote and to hold elective office 
or appointive position shall be limited to active members of the agencie;^ 
that are full-time participants in the CITE Project, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by action of the Executive Board. 

3. General Assembly. The General Assembly shall be composed of one 
official delegate from each participating agency with the following excep- 
tions: 



Teacher Education Students nay have two official 
delegates ivom each teacher education institu 
tion sending delegates to the General AssetDbly 
and six official doctoral student delegates from 
graduate teacher education institutions sending 
delegates to the General Assembly 

BOCES Districts shall be entitled to two of- 
ficial delegates tc the General Assembly 

Each institution of Higher Education, in addition 
to teacher education students, shall be entitled 
to one official delegate to the General Assembly 
from each of the following sub-categories: 

Supervisors of student teaching 

Instructors of college courses 

Administrators at the institution 

The New York State Education Department shall 
be entitled to two delegates to the General 
Assembly 

4. Executive Board, The Executive Board shall be composed of one 
representative from each agency with official delegates at the Annual 
General Meeting, with the following exceptions: 

One representative from the Business/Industry category, 
selected from the Business/Industry delegates to the 
annual General Assembly 

Three Teacher Education Students, selected by the 
official undergraduate teacher education student 
delegates at the annual General Assembly 

Two Doctoral Teacher Education Students, selected by 
the official graduate teacher education student 
delegates to the annual General Assembly 

One representative from each Insltution of Higher 
Education, selected by the official delegates of 
each Institution to the annual General Assembly 

One non voting representative from New York State 
Education Department 

The Director of the Project, non-voting status 
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